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But while the conflict rages the work of the coun- 
try must go on, and with it the education of the youth 
of the country. 

Peace, whenever it may come, will bring in its 
train great changes, and some of them will affect the 
work of our educational institutions. The College Art 
Association would do well to anticipate these changes, 
and to make itself ready to meet whatever problems 
they may bring. 

1:30 p. M. 
Inspection of the buildings of the University of Cincinnati, particu- 
larly the Engineering Building and its Library with mural 
decorations by Mrs. Falg. Prof, and Mrs. Falg will receive 
the members in the Library. 

3:00-5:00 P. M. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft tender a reception and open their 
beautiful collections to the members of the Association. 

6:30 P. M. 
Dinner at Hotel Slnton followed by a "Round Table" discussion on: 
"Non-Technical Laboratory Work for the Student of the History 
of Art." 
Opened by 

RoBSiTEB Howard, South Dakota. 

Having just finished an hour of most successful 
laboratory work in the appreciation of culinary art, we 
may find an analogy helpful in our problems with the 
plastic arts. From the discussion last evening, I should 
judge that one of the speakers would have us become 
gourmets through practice in cooking; another, 
through the planning and serving of dinners. Doubt- 
less the chef and the nmitre d'hotel have for these 
things of fineness a perception which we laymen lack, 
for thei'P interest is specialized ; but most of usi cannot 
afford the time for such training as theirs, and yet if 
we cannot judge a dinner as experts we may enjoy one. 

In any case, is not altogether too much said and 
written about learning to judge art. I don't want to 
teach my students to judge art; I want to teach them 
to enjoy it. Judgment will come little by little. Taste, 
not expert criticism should be the aim of art courses 
for the layman. 
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So the aim was stated for me by our university 
president, and I believe he was right. 

I tnist I do not need to apologize if I make this 
talk personal, for I take it the superiority of my knowl- 
edge is not the excuse for my addressing you, but the 
fact that we may profitably compare our varying ex- 
periences. 

The purpose that was given me, then, was appre- 
ciation. An important secondary purpose is an ac- 
quaintance with the development of civilization as 
shown in the history of art. It was with those two aims 
in mind that I began university teaching a year and a 
half ago. Certain that enjoyment was absolutely nec- 
essary to appreciation, I was prepared to make the 
course a "snap" if need be to make it pleasurable. 
Evidently the students had somewhat the same ideal, 
and many of them took the course expecting it to be 
easy. 

I soon found I had a larger task on mj^ hands, — 
that of developing in the students clear thought, clear 
expression, and the ability to co-ordinate the work of 
my department with their courses in history, literature, 
physics, and life in general. The studv^nts had no such 
habits, nor could I expect them to attain them through 
anything less than doing rather than looking, listen- 
ing, and reading. 

Last evening there wore suggested two methods 
of doing,— one, drawing from nature, the other, de- 
signing, — which would cultivate intelligent seeing and 
feeling. As I understand it, the principle which under- 
lies the effectiveness of those two methods is that of 
intelligent contemplation. The problem that con- 
fronted me, then, was to find a means of stimulating 
such contemplation without subjecting the student to 
the discouragement of struggling with inadequate 
technique. I should expect the teacher in an art acad- 
emy to pooh-pooh at the idea of insuperable discour- 
agement; but he is dealing with students of specialized 
interest. Most of us hav^e tew special art students, 
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and our greatest function is to create an interest where 
there has been none. I wish the teacher of art students 
could see some of the drawings of architectural detail 
made by some of my students. He would shrink from 
trying to inculcate a sense of beauty through drawing ! 
No. Drawing andi design have an important place 
in the growth of appreciation, but I had to cultivate a 
sense of beauty in the majority, who have at first no 
special interest and who cannot and will not draw. 

So I fell back on a method of inductive picture- 
study such as I learned from Dr. H. H. Powers in his 
classes in Boston some years ago — largely in the form 
of class discussion stimulated by questions. In talking 
of it once with an eminent art critic, he said, "Non- 
sense, they'll lie to you." Of course tliey do at nrs', 
but they catch each other at it and are soon shamed into 
sincerity. Only by such questioning can I hold a be- 
ginning class to contemplation of the pictures. When 
I lecture, if I am interesting they look at me, if not they 
look out of the window. That will do very well if the 
subject is historical or social, but not at all if it is 
critical. 

Most important is the work done outside of class. 
Assigned readings are almost entirely for background, 
contemporary literature or biography. The "Hora 
Novissima" and the "Stabat Mater" give a feeling 
of the change from Romanesque to Gothic times as 
clearly as do the mosaics of Jacopo Torriti and the 
frescoes of Giotto. An intimate feeling of the thir- 
teenth century is given in Paul Sabatier's "Life of 
St. Francis of Assisi, ' ' and a pleasurable acquaintance 
with the fourteenth century may be had through a little 
of Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio. 

Then for the outside laboratory work the students 
do a good deal of critical writing. At first of course 
they go to books, and string together phrases they do 
not thoroughly understand. But if a paper so written 
is read aloud in class and torn to pieces by the class, 
the blushing author learns better. 
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Next is sure to come the writing down of pei'sonal 
feelings and judgments, and the problem is to tuni 
those feelings into thoughts. Class criticism is won- 
derfully helpful in such cases. Students who have 
ability gain a habit of precise expression, and a power 
to model their thoughts into sensitively expressed ideas. 
Indeed I don't know any tiling equal to the writ- 
ing of art criticism to train the student in preci- 
sion of English. The sciences afford no such train- 
ing, for scientific English is seldom more than a 
complicated a+b=c. A fact is a fact, and that is all 
there is to it for most students of science, but art 
criticism requires a nicety of discrimination equal to 
that of the draughtsman or designer. 

Facts and thoughts from books are worse than 
inadequate except as auxiliaries to the laboratory of 
actual experience with works of art. Because it is tnie 
that appreciation requires an active experience of art, 
the student must act and not merely look ; but whether 
the action find expression in lines and colors or in woixIl'. 
is immaterial as long as we are sure of discriminating 
and active contemplation. 
Discussion by Geobge B. Zuo, Dartmouth. 

I am to speak of Art exhibitions in colleges ov 
universities as laboratories for the study of the liistor\' 
of art, of the special uses of such exhibitions to under- 
graduates, and of some ways in which tl)ese exhibitions 
may serve the whole community. 

In regard to the desirability of exhibitions in col- 
leges, it may not be universally appreciated that the 
very size of our great nmnicipal museums is discourag- 
ing and confusing, even fatiguing, to young people. 
Moreover, in many a city tlie public art gallejy is so 
far from the university that the schedule of recitations 
makes it im]30ssible for undergraduates to visit exhi- 
bitions often enough to derive full benefit. If the gal- 
lery is half or three-quarters of an hour away by trol- 
ley even the interested student probably visits a tem- 
porary exhibition but once or at most twice, whereas if 
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the exhibition is on the campus, undergraduates will 
drop in frequently and gain familiarity with the works* 
of art. 

Furthermore, accessibility of an exhibition makes 
it possible for Professors of Art, of Psychology, of 
History, and of English to assign technical exercises, 
problems or papers ))as<Kl on actual observation of the 
originals, exercises in drawing, painting or writing 
which cannot be solved by the use of the best repro- 
ductions. 

During the past three years fourteen exhibitions 
have been hold at Dartmouth College, eight of which 
were of etchings and <!ngravings, and six of original 
paintings, sculptur*; and etchings. That colleges, such 
as Dartmoulli, in isoiatcsd communities are not the only 
institutions wliich iKsed t(>mporary art exhibitions, is 
illustrated fty the importance and success of exhibi- 
tions hcild in rec(!nt years in the Fogg Museum at 
Harvard, llcrc; the instructors in the Department of 
Fine Arts have thought it worth while to hold selected 
exhibitions even though the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts is just across the river. A professor of art in 
Washington University has told me he makes absolutely 
no use of tlie St. Louis Museum because it is too far 
removed from the University. 

If the 8fK«ial exhibition is made a college affair 
and particularly if it has some features appealing to 
local pride, the stud(mts take a certain proprietary 
interest in it. The best illustration of the influence 
this local pride which I can give you is the success of 
the exhibition of artists associated with the colony at 
Cornish, N. H., which was held at Dartmouth College 
last year. As Cornish lies less than a score of miles 
south of Hanover, the seat of the College, these artists 
are in a sense our neighbors. Whereas, a complete ex- 
hibition of original etchings by Millet attracted 38 visi- 
tors in ten days, an average of less than four people 
a day, the exhibition of Cornish artists attracted 501 
visitors in a single one of its eight days. To be sure, 
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one reason for this larger attendance was the central 
location of the building where the exhibition was held 
as well as the high quality of the work shown. 

It was planned to have an exhibition at Dartmouth 
College this Spring, and a group of students voted on 
which of several they would prefer. The vote was over- 
whelmingly in favor of an exhibition of Boston artists. 
This I think may be explained by the fact that the 
majority of the studens voting live witin fifty miles of 
Boston. If the college exhibition takes advantage of 
such local interest, it will attract more students and 
therefore have a greater usefulness. 

A professor of Greek once said to me that he 
thought most people are really interested only in con- 
temporary literature. I am inclined to think that with 
most people an interest in art begins with an interest 
in contemporary art. Accordingly, in some of my 
smaller exhibitions I have interested the boys in the 
art of Daumier, by means of drawings of Boardman 
Robinson. From Daumier they were easily led to 
Delacroix, and the latter prepared for a study of 
Michael Angelo. In the same way, drawings of the 
cartoonist Cesare have been the means of opening up 
the subject of pictorial satire, and this has led to 
Daumier, to Goya, and to Hogarth. 

Students are interested in the mechanics of art. 
They enjoy seeing the tools and studying the processes 
used in the making of etchings, engravings, lithographs 
and other prints. Colleges could attract more students 
to the subject of art by means of exhibitions of the ma- 
terials and tools and stages in production of various 
kinds of prints, such as those in the Ntew York Public 
Library on "How Etchings Are Made," "How Litho- 
graphs Are Made," "How Mezzotints Are Made," 
"The Making of a Wood Engraving," or "The Making 
of a Japanese Wood Block Print." Few professors 
would want all of these exhibitions, and perhaps none 
of us could secure material and prints for such com- 
plete displays as Mr. Weitenkampf has arranged. 
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But modest exhibitions on one or two of these lines 
would arouse a new interest among the students and 
and would cost a comparatively small sum. At least 
one such exhibition should be part of a permanent 
collection of every college art department. 

One exhibition at Hanover consisted of 32 paint- 
ings and etchings by Everett L. Warner and 30 illus- 
trations. The latter were chosen not in order to repre- 
sent any special illustrators but to present selected 
examples of high quality of work in black and white of 
oil in full color, water color, charcoal, pen and ink, 
pencil and etching. Considerable interestwas aroused 
in the class by assigning a paper which shouldcomparo 
and contrast the use of illustration in Harper's Scrib- 
ner's and the Century and the use of illustration in 
the cheaper magazines, such as the Cosmopolitan and 
the Metropolian. The best of the essays on this subject, 
which showed decided originality, was entitled, "The 
Big Three and the Proletariat." The advantage of 
this theme was that it lent a vital interest to the subject 
in that it had to do with the interpretation of contempo- 
rary life and especially that the work was based on the 
observation of originals and of tiie relation of their 
reproductions to the text. It was a subject therefore 
which could not be cribbed from books or articles. 

Some of the best essays by undergraduates were 
published in the Boston Transcript and the Springfield 
Republican. The chief aim of a course in Fine Arts is 
not to furnish copy for metropolitan newspapers. It 
is to enhance the appreciation of art. The point is not 
only that these undergraduate essays were good enough 
to be accepted by newspaper editors, but also that they 
were the result of personal appreciation, of first-hand 
observation. 

In regard to the uses to which college exhibitions 
are turned, I wish to speak first of what the instructor 
can give the students by means of lectures, personal 
explanations and gallery tours; and second, what the 
student can himself gain from such exhibitions. 
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The teacher has an opportunity to show such quali- 
ties and characteristics as do not appear adequately in 
any reproduction. For painting he can explain and 
actually show such things as tone, brush work, harmony 
of color and other qualities for different periods, and 
different groups within the same period. For instance, 
the handling of color and tone of impressionist pic- 
tures, of tonalist pictures and post-impressionist pic- 
tures. For sculpture of course there are qualities of 
color, modelling and patina which can he appreciated 
only in originals. 

The direct appeal of originals is one explanation 
of the success of well selected ait shows among under- 
graduates. Moreover, exhibitions make the student 
body feel as they never have the importance of the 
study of fine arts. The feeling of proprietorship of 
personal interest is encouraged by having the under- 
graduates perform actual work which brings its own 
reward in experience and appreciation. Students get 
valuable experience in the kind of manual labor done 
in museums ; they unpack, hang,/ and repack paintings 
and sculpture; they make pedestals for sculpture, de- 
sign labels and posters ; they gain some knowledge of 
the problems of framing, hanging, and installation. 
A few also learn something of the business side of 
exhibitions: where and how to borrow pictures, selec- 
tion of works of art for exhibition purposes, and mat- 
ters of insurance. 

Undergraduate correspondents have reported the 
exhibitions for city papers and for college publications. 
They have also shown competitive interest in writing 
essays for small money prizes. But perhaps one of 
the most happy results of the exhibitions has been their 
use by other departments. The professors of Psychol- 
ogy and of English composition have required themes 
based on direct observation of the originals. Accord- 
ingly, over 500 students in three departments had re- 
quired exercises based on the works of art in one exhi- 
bition. 
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Thus far we have considered the art exhibition as 
a necessary supplement to courses in the history, the- 
ory, and criticism of art. The history of art as prop- 
erly tauight includes these three, and aims above all to 
enhance the understanding and appreciation of art. 
CJourses in History of Art are unavailing unless pre- 
sented with unflagging enthusiasm and sympathetic 
appreciation of the work of art as a work of art. They 
have little to do with dead facts, or gossip about artists, 
have much to do with the joy, the elation, the broaden- 
ing view obtained from a wide and sympathetic ac- 
quaintance with original works of great art. 

Familiarity with the best examples of various 
types of art should be the result of all teaching of the 
history of art, and for such work, as well as for courses 
in drawing and painting, the art exhibition in the col- 
lege is absolutely essential to success in teaching. 

One of the tasks for the College Art Association of 
America as a body and as individuals is to prove to 
college presidents and trustees the necessity and use- 
fulness of art exhibitions on the campus. Moreover, 
temporary art exhibitions naturally become a step 
toward a permanent collection especially adapted to 
the undergraduate mind and experience, and to the 
courses offered in each college. 

The Art exhibition serves also the whole commu- 
nity. The children of the town invariably show interest 
and find pleasure in the art exhibitions at Dartmouth 
College, and frequently return, bringing their parents. 
They come also in a body for explanation of the works 
of art by a member of the department. More than one 
instructor has said that the exhibitions organized by 
the department of Fine Arts gave him his first expe- 
rience of important art exhibitions. All grades of in- 
structors and all classes of students prove their appre- 
ciation by repeated visits, as do clerks in the village 
stores, letter-carriers, janitors, business men and their 
wives, as well as men and women from villages within 
a radius of fifty miles. 
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If art exhibitions in colleges are to have these and 
larger beneficial effects on the people of the college, the 
town, and the community, they must be kept of the 
highest order. 

Discussion by Edith R. Abbott, Metropolitan Muteum. 

In discussing this question, I have assumed that 
the term non-technical laboratory work may properly 
be applied to laboratory drawing in which the object 
has been to develop the power of observation, not to 
achieve technical proficiency. Professor Moore of 
Mount Holyoke says, "The term 'laboratory work,' 
borrowed from the sciences, is not a misnomer here. 
In science the laboratory forms the basis of theory; 
facts are observed, and by inductive and deductive 
reasoning general principles are from them aflBrmed. 
In a study of historical art, too, laboratory work is 
used as a method of close analysis. Such work should 
be not merely an accompaniment, but an organic part 
of the study of the history of art. Our purpose in its 
use is to enable the student to devote his attention for 
a time to one or another feature of a picture • • • 
the student tries, by drawing or modeling, to copy or 
suggest these points, and in so trying he is obliged to 
analyze them with a peculi'ar concentration that he 
would hardly attain by any other method." 

This reveals an attitude differing fundamentally 
from that shown in the methods of a decade ago when 
* 'the question of art was often confused with a question 
of facts." The older teaching was encyclopedic, his- 
torical, and emotional; it failed in intellectual analy- 
sis, and lacked emphasis upon aesthetic qualities*. 

The teacher of the history of art has still to con- 
tend with survivals of the old attitude, and this will 
continue to be the case until the standards for training 
in this subject are maintained at an equal level with 
those in other departments of education. A teacher 
of history of art in a well-known school near Ntew York 
came to me several times last year for advice, and 
finally she said quite frankly, "I really know very 
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little about art. There is not another subject that I 
should think of teaching with so inadequate a prepa- 
ration." The fact that persons are teaching this sub- 
ject who, according to their own statements, are so 
inadequately trained, is a challenge to those in the col- 
leges and higher institutions. The belief is held today 
that the teaching of art must be scientific in method, 
and that it must give the student a realization of aes- 
thetic values, and a knowledge of the language by means 
of which the artist expresses his thought. Baldwin 
Brown says, "The thought" (in art) "is so intimately 
bound up with the expression that the two are really 
one, ' ' and he adds ' ' in so far as we may be able to dis- 
engage the thought from the expression it is not artistic 
thought" 

The study of this form of expression, I believe, 
should not differ essentially from that of music or lit- 
erature. The work itself must speak directly to the ob- 
server without any intermediary. The art student 
should be encouraged to make his own investigations 
and td draw his independent conclusions from analysis 
of the masterpiece itself. He may examine the struc- 
ture of the picture in the same way that he would ex- 
amine the structure of a symphony, he may look for 
the idioms of the painter or draughtsman and learn to 
recognize them as he would recognize the turns of 
spe«ch which characterize the style of a great writer. 

In any such analysis, I believe the use of drawing 
to be invaluable. With the student and beginner, draw- 
ing has the imiportant advantage of holding the atten- 
tion focused upon the object for an appreciable time. 
Dr. Denman Ross believes that the public might leam to 
distinguish excellence if its interest in one kind of 
thing could be maintained for any length of time. The 
beginner is too unpractised to know how to study a 
picture — ^his look is astonishingly superficial, and this 
he discovers for himself in laboratory study as num- 
berless comments of students prove. The advantage 
of drawing is well stated in the following : ' ' The habit 
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of using a pencil fixes the gaze a little longer on the 
subject in the direction of the form, which is the essen- 
tial part, rather than on the accessories of history, the 
influence of other artists and other more or less true 
embroideries of the great fact that this picture is com- 
posed of beautiful and related masses. The very con- 
trast between the onlooker's ignorant grasp and the 
artist's insight is thus slowly revealed and a deeper 
reverence for good lines and exquisite relations is 
built up. 

Let us consider the advantage of laboratory draw- 
ing in the study of comiposition. Composition might be 
called the study of the interrelation of the parts. Bald- 
win Brown says, "The temptation to consider the parts 
in themselves rather than the effect of the parts in 
their relation to the whole, is to most people irresisti- 
ble. " The untrained eye finds the plan of composition 
difBcult to decipher, and yet the artist has based his 
arrangement upon a carefully constructed scheme. Mr. 
Cox thought it worth while in his analysis of Veronese 
to draw a diaigram in order to demonstrate the severe 
laws of balance upon which Veronese replied for his 
effects. It seems beyond question that the picture has 
a greater interest when this fundamental structure is 
understood, since it gives the clue to the whole com- 
plex scheme. 

A similar analysis may be made a class exercise, 
the students being required to sketch from lantern 
slides the structure lines of simple compositions. A 
time limit of five or ten minutes may be set or the stu- 
dents may be left in uncertainty when the light will be 
extinguished. By this means they learn to think log- 
ically and to build up the "anatomy" of the picture in 
an organic fashion. Whatever may be the results on 
paper, the exercise necessitates concentration upon 
structure and upon logical development. College teach- 
ers of English have told me that the clear analysis 
shown in these drawings was exactly what they were 
trying to get in their work in English composition. 
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In the case of portraits or single figures the prob- 
lem is one of placing on the canvas. Even persons 
whose profession brings them into direct touch with 
wo'rks of art have slight appreciation of this problem. 
This fact has recently been brought to my attention in 
a series of moving-picture films taken from an im- 
portant collection of paintings. Not only was the 
original prop>ortion of the picture altered in nearly 
every case, but in many instances all the unoccupied 
spaces had been cut away so that a figure or a head 
thrust itself from the screen shorn of all charm. The 
idea that space, as such, might play an essei tial part 
in the effect had been completely ignored. Here too, 
sketching is not only the most satisfactory method by 
which the study of the adaptation of pictorial elements 
to a given space may be pursued, but it is the only 
means by which the instructor can learn whether or 
not the student has grasped the meaning of space rela- 
tions and the uncompromising cliaracter of the deco- 
rator's problem. His sketch will show whether he has 
seen the lovely arabesque of the early decorative paint- 
ers, or has grasped the meaning of foreground as Dew- 
ing uses it. How much the ink blots that Profesor 
Dow's students make from Corot or Harpignies serve 
to show beauty of space division and the happy pro- 
portion between mass and line when nature is singing 
in tune ! We must not overlook the fact that the student 
who analyzes Corot should learn not only how to see 
Corot, but how to see nature as an artist sees her. 
It is Cicero, I believe, who says : ' ' How many things in- 
visible to us are seen by painters in shadows and pro- 
jections." 

Peculiarities of the individual artist may be stud- 
ied with or without a pencil, but seeing is tremendously 
stimulated by the obligation to record — ^not in words, 
which are capable of many readings, but by a statement 
in line, tone, or color. Miss Alicia M. Kej'es believes 
that "placing on paper even a caricature of what 
one sees helps towards insight. ' ' The use made of the 
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pencil by Holbein, Durer, or Rembrandt differs from 
that of Mr. Woodbury or Mr. Sargent, the study of 
these records of personality helps the student to 
"realize quality and to relegate the facts to the sub- 
structure of the facts' place in art." 

Dr. Ross condemns the teaching of art which en- 
courages students to identify schools or artists instead 
of giving them a criterion of excellence by which toi 
know good work from bad. The method described 
above has the advantage of bringing one directly into 
the field of aesthetic discrimination, because it deals 
with problems of arrangement, and because it involves 
a constant comparison of the work of one artist with 
another,, as well as with the student's unsuccessful at- 
tempts. 

Furthermore, the student who is using this method 
is drawn into a ' ' sympathetic kinship" with the master. 
He discovers how essential it is to get into the mood 
of the artist whose work he is attempting to under- 
stand. No slovenly mood will serve if one is to sketch 
from Botticelli's Dante drawings, nor will a laborious 
following of contours give the desired effect. * ' Draw- 
ing is a re-creative process that is both analytic and 
synthetic." The student must catch some of the warmth 
of the creative mind. Let him draw the flames of the 
Inferno or thp tender grove in which Matilda bends to 
gather flowers, and he will understand why Vasari em- 
phasized the virility of Botticelli's style. It is the 
expression of a state of mind and it is contagious. 
Drawing is a surer way than any other of reacting in 
one's own body to the attitude of mind as well as body 
depicted by the artist who lives in his work. Thus one 
may learn to read what Pliny calls the very thoughts 
of the artist. 

To sum up : 

1. Laboratory drawing holds the attention con- 
centrated upon form rather than upon any extraneous 
interest or associated idea. 
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2. It facilitates the understanding of composi- 
tional problems with all the delicate adjustments of 
fonns to space which they involve. 

3. A more intimate acquaintance is gained with 
the expressive language of art, and the foundation is 
laid for the appreciation of "quality" so that in the 
final analysis one should be able not only to distinguish 
the line of this or that painter, but also "la ligne vi- 
vante" which characterizes great art. 

Laboratory work is essentially a means to an end. 
For the student with artistic ability it can never become 
a substitute for real studio practice. But once initiated 
into this new world in which the senses play so large a 
part, the student experiences keen enjoyment, "and if 
perchance through this use of brush or pencil or model- 
ing tool he finds awakening in himself a new interest in 
drawing or modeling not merely as an instrument by 
which to become better acquainted with the great art- 
ists, but also as an expressive medium of his own per- 
sonality — what harm ! ' ' 

SATTJKDAY, APRIL 7, 8:45-9'45 A. M. 
Visit to Rookwood Pottery. 

10:00 A. M. 
Art Academy, Eden Park 
Address of Welcome; 

James H. Gest, Director Cincinnati Museum Association. 
A Discussion of the Function and Value of the Outline or Syllabus 
In Teaching the History of Art. 
Alfhed V. Chubohill, SmAth. 

I have been asked to speak on the use of syllabi 
and outlines, that is, the manifolded or printed out- 
lines placed in the hands of individual students. I 
am not in position to do anything other than to de- 
scribe my own experience and practice, but it is pos- 
sible that something may be gained through free ex- 
change of ideas concerning these and various other 
matters, and I am glad to open the subject in this 
way. 
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